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Mood  States  Depressive  States 
Life  Changes  Affect  manipulation 


The  relationship  between  mood  state  and  self-reports  of  life  changes  %*as 
exam1ned.'?n  the  present  study>  Several  Investigations  have  shown  correlation 
between  depression  and  life  changes,  yet  the  direction  of  this  relationship 
is  unclear.  By  experimentally  manipulating  the  depressive  mood  state  In  the 
present  study.  It  was  possible  to  assess  the  Impact  of  mood  state  on  respond- 
ing to  a measure  of  life  stress;  the  Life  Experiences  Survey  (LES).  Subjects 
completed  two  life  stress  protocols;  One  during  an  Introductory  psychology- 
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)<Uf«  md  • s«c««4  «ft*r  ttofr  f«rtfcif«tt««  t«  « mmI 

ttchniqiw.  TIm  rtfulU  fa41i<«U4  %^%  tikt  «im4  «Ut*  «i( 

succt«f fully  RMAfpuUtiM.  y«t  mM4  «Utt  4i4  i»»t  4lff»r<M»tl«lly 
r*«poMif«  to  tike  IfS.  TIm««  ffMlf»f«  euiffest  tIMt  Ilfo  ene 
ceuselly  rtUttd  to  dofetii$foii.  retieor  tiMo  4»pr««fleo  »Uloe  tocfooetoo 
th«  pro^blllty  of  eflAer^oiwMt  oo  life  ftroti  Ui— f«rto»r 
corrobOTitlfto  tui4eftct  uos  frpviOM  iky  t»oot«fAf  loiivioael  *• 

SoosetlOfi  S4NMlf09.  SulOoctt  f0e«tfff«i  ««  Hffk  MMWtioo  ttmrnrt  «•*« 
porticulirly  footltlvo  to  tW  mM  iMMtfHUtffM.  •mmtrn*,  vm  US  pnMooU 
of  hfoK  soofotleo  tooMn  uort  eot  offoctoO  Ity  mm4  %io(o- 

V 

■» 


$tJt«  m4  •#  iift 


? 


TNr  ftUtftMHiitf  ••iMMa  !!#•  »!#<•«».  «»#>«•«  !•  tmnm  •# 
lift  ta4  t)««  ArMltiMMl  •#  tMM*  •»%  %0$m  (•([MllttM  %m 

4 tHunb^r  9f  ttw4tt«  A«  * rvwit  •*  Mt%  Ilf*  »«•<•«»  tmm  IimoM 

te  4 V4flftjr  *f  9<i9r^l<4l  4«4  (cf.*  •MrawaM  » 

Ool»ft4Mtft4»  tf74)<  Mkilf  Xh0  ftf«4ft4>  fi4«if«tf%  4*X* 

rt94rdl4f  tiK  C*rrtt4tt^  tf  lift  CMatft.  <#rt4l*  rwtufa  %m  lit  rtMlvtl 

04«  iMje*’  qwtttloA.  ctwww  (•  iMKt  lift  rtl«m  xm  IA«»  Uvtt 

of  €4t«4lltjr  404  ilrocttoKiilfty  tf  tl#  rfl4ll«tiMlf , li  U 

wi>«thtr  Citt  tlytlflctat  c»rrvl4t{o»t  oft**  i^uImN  littwiM*  lift  %i.m%  i^ctm 
44d  v4rto«»t  It^lctt  of  tlyttcti  4t4  »«^i«ltflC4l  Ultonim  l««loitt  tMl  lift 
Jlrtst  mwUs  It  tNr  #r»tlQ|iwtt  of  Mck  ctMItlvn  tr  pH^i  4li#l4/ltf 

t^t»*  cotdltlots  Sltpljr  ttt<  to  ftftrt  ttfttltacltf  4 yrvittt  of  tttnU* 

ptrhtps  to  Jjattlfy  titif  »t4tt  (trowit*  Iff*),  flttt  IMI  niotl  lift  timt  tfitfiti 
rtowlrt  twbjKtt  to  fitt  rttfotptctlvt  rtpotu.  l*«lr  pt/tiitloflMl  itttt 
affect  tN  accost  I 111  I tjr  of  ctrulo  rrtats  It  ttmoty  (c»f.*  Istt*  SAiUtr, 

Clark.  I K4rp,  Ifffl  It  setts  possikit  IKtl  eooi  suit  ttjr  flfftrttlUlljr  liifit* 
tnce  metory  for  posUfvt  eotf  ntfitlvt  life  CAi4<»frs.  AltNoafii  It  Is  OlffIcoU 
to  sort  owt  the  netwre  of  the  reUtlooshtps  fotoO  to  correUtlonel  stvilts* 
ettencits  to  do  so  ere  necessery  If  reseerth  In  the  erte  of  life  stress  Is  to 
progress.  The  present  study  wes  therefore  desifted  to  esstss  the  effects  of 
Mood  sute  on  responding  to  4 specific  (Ncesurt  of  life  stress. 

Life  stress  h«s  mst  often  been  assessed  by  the  Schedule  of  Recent 
Experiences  (SRC).  4 ntasure  developed  by  Nolncs  end  Rahe  (19S7).  Subjects 


I 

respond  to  this  Inventory  by  Indicating  uhleh  of  forty-three  life  changes  they  1 
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tfke  fHit  f*r,  1*0  fM  f$  t.»nNNl 

tffc  clUMiye  MAfts.  wftlk  AKfc  ri«*t  li^  T^i>» 

V4)utf  mrt  iettrmiMti  |i^  9i«tii««^f*<f  Ait4  (f*  *4  m>*n  r«tlf»ti|  frm 

fMtnictN  U J*t4fe  •*  VKi«l  rt^,$\vnm% 

9f  lift  CuMiiniffiMw  tf  1M  **•% 

b4)*<t  ««»  tNr  tKie  life  €««  I*  €9*>4*fXw*Uf04  f«  %*rm  94 

ch*»»v  ptr  %«,  pf  lint  tf  l)Mt  c»*»*ife 

Th*  tMl  HXh  mllftt  f^*^!!**  lift  *f*  \Vr9%\fu\ 

h4%  tom  Intt  b«K*»rtt  #f  itm  rn«1t%  tf  vt-rtrftl  Vlfttitf 

*fl4  S«lm  (19?5).  fpr  t«4tiH?1t,  e«jitl*hNl  XH  ftl4tlf«t»J>\l>  ♦ ♦♦rleiy  •f 

d«9«ft^n(!  m«4)wr««  (t.f..  tmlo*,  Mlcl^tl  Pt^cllvll/* 

truffle  4<»4  <lff«ir**t  i»4Hm  tf  lift  tlmi.  !V%.t  l»»lktv« 

d«rlvt<t  fr«ff»  4 «w4tftt<t  vtfilwi  9f  tNr  S*t*  l*<liw4H  UNt  mpuppr  94 
tmlofstd.  tbt  sum  of  tbo  lift  vtUs  (vslmf  UNe  Mtimts  mi  s>corlf»f 

systtm),  ond  llio  sum  of  f#swmd*mt*t  solf-riilt^  of  UKt  9tftm  of 
rcqulrtd  by  toch  Thtso  s<orrs  t»*ro  OtrIvHI  stfkirtuly  for  titovr  r-vffiu 

r«t«d  «s  d«slr*b1«  44^  thoso  rtltd  4S  oAdcsIrdi^lo.  VlooWr  mi  StUrr  feimi 
th4t  only  imd«$tr4bl*  «v«fits  woro  svOsUmtlolly  corroUlHI  «rlUi  froOlom  Mmvior 
44kI  th4t  tMs  roUttonshto  m\  stroroesi  men  ImdUfdMVs  s«1f>r4t1nts  of 
deslr«bl1Uy  w«r«  Ukm  Into  Kcoont.  Tho  sUfidord  S^lt  scorlnf  method  mts 
found  to  bo  Insensitive  to  this  crvciol  dl«Nenston  of  desiraofifty  4hd  the  4«lhors 
empheslzed  the  need  for  self-ratings  of  desirability  In  fwtvre  life  stress 
research. 

Taking  Into  account  the  findings  obtained  by  Vinokur  and  Selzer  (I9T5)« 
Sarason,  Johnson,  and  Siegel  (In  press)  developed  a ne«  measure  of  life  stress 
that  provides  for  the  separate  assessment  of  positive  and  negative  life  changes 
and  for  Individualized  ratings  of  the  Impact  of  these  changes.  In  this  Inventory, 
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iufeitcts  rt%pot*4  t«  4 list  tf  lt«M  H'  f«[4ic4tf«D9  titmjt  cmtti 

t}iptrittK*4  U tk«  yt»r.  $4i(^>fCts  ^rt  «u«4  U r«U 
«xperttfH;t4.  ffi4tc4tf49  w^xtKer  e^«At  ««i  f4rc*t«44  ««  4r%tr*%U  «r  %m4»v* 
fr*41t  *44  the  4«frt«  %f  t«f4<t  tNrn*  (r«««U  1*4  #*  t**tr  lim  «t  tt4ie 
th«y  eccurr*4  Il*tt4t^  *rt  tm  * u*U  tf  -)  frMt  ifiywct)  <« 

♦3  (P45UU*  t'ttnl,  9rt*t  f9V<Kt).  %t  riti^fV  •f  f)Mrt.r 

c^tnt)  4«it94*t*4  *1  4*4  r4t44  4»  «rf4tt»4.  U U it 

obt4tii  *44  Hfv  <h44n»  utfTi*  rti4>Hlt«r*1jr.  rrrllir<4«fy 

studies  with  the  life  fx9*i‘t*4<*s  Survey  (tC5)  4re  swwurtiee  tf  the  fi44i4fi 
of  Vieoitur  *44  Sel/cr  t4  th4t  life  <h4#ys  s««4  *%  «Mirsfr«tle  ly  tihe  mi»*44*4t 
h4ve  been  fou44  to  be  r*l4t*4  to  l44fc*s  of  tfyth«1*flc4l  fMl*4J«suii*nt»  f4yiktctl 
Illness,  *44  Kedemlc  dirflceltles,  wtlle  ftsltlve  cheefes  seeei  I*  ht  *4r«t*te4 
to  such  U4rl4b1*s.  fiOfiMtIve  dot*,  rt1l4%nity  coefficients,  **4  oersenelH/ 
correUtes  of  the  LCS  heve  bee*  reported  by  Vertsen,  Johnson,  *n4  Slefel  (In 
press).  Despite  the  nethodoloficel  edventeyes  of  ellouinf  respondents  to  role 
the  desireblllty  end  Inpect  of  life  events  experienced,  the  poestlon  of  «4«et>ier 
psycho1o9lc4l  st4tes  iH^ht,  In  f*ct.  Influence  life  stress  scores  would  seen 
especially  pertinent  considering  thet  scores  on  this  ueesure  reflect  the  reportlni 
of  events  4S  well  4S  ratings  of  the  Inpect  of  events. 

The  present  study  examined  the  Influence  of  depressive  nood  stale  on 
responding  to  the  Life  Experiences  Survey.  The  effect  of  nood  stale  on  both 
the  number  of  events  reported  and  the  respondent* s rating  of  the  iip*ct  of 
specific  events  was  examined.  The  effect  of  depression  on  responding  to  the  LCS 
was  considered  for  two  reasons,  first,  numerous  Investigations  have  found 
life  stress  to  be  significantly  correlated  with  measures  of  depression  (Paytel, 
flyers,  Olenelt,  Klerman,  LInderthal,  and  Pepper,  1969;  Sarason,  Johnson,  and 
Siegel,  In  press;  Vinokur  and  Selzer,  1975)  yet  have  not  provided  Information 
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r«g4r41ng  tM  tf  thi%  ««  * •< 

^«<;t4yrti  4kv«lep«4  VtU*^  U i^iiUle  t*  <iii«i|Ml«te 

NwntalV  4«prci«t««  m»o4  %%mU  »M  t»mtm  »<»%»»»»*>!  V«  tlie  US. 

It  wif  *i%um04  tlwit  if  life  <tre«f  «<•<««.  4%  tm>4%n>r»4  ^ tJKe  life  («#erime» 
Survey,  ere  subject  te  41ftert1e«  crtete4  liy  r«^f««4eet*«  mmt  itete.  t>e« 

In^ce^  leood  states  wouU  e«mte4  U res«U  le  4Mt  elteretieui  ef  mfief«ves 
to  the  US.  Oe  the  ether  hee4*  If  the  e^ervte  cerreletlee  helveer  wmN  state 
end  life  stress  reflects  e re1etfe«tsMe  in  dhicli  the  ecceweletiee  ef  life 
chen9es  leads  to  chants  fe  yeeeral  meed,  fedecief  a treasfent  ewed  state 
should  have  m effect  ee  resecedief. 

A secoed  ^uestioe  of  interest  in  this  stud/  m«s  t^e  reliitenshie  letMeee 
sensation  seeking  and  responsiveness  to  mood  nenipelatiens.  The  SenMtien 
Seeking  Scale  (ZuckenMn,  Kotin,  frice.  and  Zoolt,  IMd)  assesses  UN*  tendency 
for  individuals  to  engage  in  thrill-seeStng.  rtsS»iaS1ng.  end  novel  behavior 
and  is  thought  to  reflect  the  tndivtduars  optinol  level  of  stimulation.  High 
sensation  seekers  seem  to  seel  stinwtation  uhile  low  sensation  seekers  attempt 
to  ninimite  it.  It  was  anticipated,  therefore,  that  individeals  high  In 
sensation  seeking  would  become  more  involved  than  low  scorers  in  the  erperi* 
mental  exercise  of  manipulating  their  own  mood  state  in  that  this  etercise 
represents  a novel  and  stimulating  experience.  In  addition.  If  life  stress 
scores  arc  subject  to  distortion  created  by  respondent's  mood  state,  this  effect 
should  be  most  evident  among  indlvduals  especially  sensitive  to  mood  manipulations, 
such  as  high  sensation  seekers. 

Method 

Thrity-eight  introductory  psychology  students  served  as  subjects  in  this 
study.  Each  subject  had  complete} the  life  Experiences  Survey  (LES)  and  the 
Sensation  Seeking  Scale  (Zuckerman.  et.  al.,  1964)  about  six  weeks  prior  to  the 
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Sd^itcts  M<rc  rw^emly  t*  mmt  ($f  Xkrt  «ni*» 

lA4uct1(M  co«»dU1p«if.  E«€^  i«  t^e  e»f#riii»f>t  ln4iv<#M«lly 

Prior  to  tho  mod  Molfttlotloo*  ttio  i««bioct  Mi  firoo  t1«e  iunterol  fon«  of 
tho  MiUlple  Affect  A4>e<t1re  CAoct  Hit  (JiKXtrm*  i lottio*  IHS)  to  cowffileie. 

TPie  MiUlple  Affect  A4iect1re  CHoct  Hit  (HMCl)  1i  o ielf-oOoloiitjn^  trit 
irhich  provldoi  oeeiorei  of  throe  cliMicolly  role»e«t  o#^ti%o  effotti 
dopreiilofl,  oo4  hostility  Tho  irroerol  for»,  wtiich  is  esiootlolly  o treit  «ir#ivrr, 
instructs  respoo<lents  to  chock  wor#s  Aescrthiof  how  s/he  SCf^relljr  forlsi  the 
Todoy  form,  which  is  e sute  ooosore.  iostrmcts  tho  revoomient  to  Oescrihe  how 
s/he  feels  te<ioy.  After  comoiottn^  tho  Corierol  oeovere,  the  e»oerteienter 
cxpleined  to  tho  sohiect  thot  the  stw4y  wos  eo  e*oeiA«ttoA  of  ooooloi*  ehilily 
to  teU  themselves  into  «oo4s.  This  prece4ere  reootre4  the  reo4ihf  oloed  of  o 
series  of  self-refercot  stotomeots  *od  ottomptiiif  to  coocentrete  on  oni  eriiori- 
encc  the  mood  portrayed  in  eoch  sutoment.  Subjects  first  reed  severe!  insirmction 
cards  aloud,  to  famtliarlie  themselves  with  readinf  from  cards,  and  then  read 
the  series  of  mood  statements.  Each  statement  was  typed  in  a separate  S « • 
card  and  the  subject  was  handed  one  statement  every  ?0  seconds. 

The  mood  induction  technique,  as  developed  by  Velten  (19M),  contains  a 
separate  set  of  sixty  self-referent  stntements  referrinq  to  the  mood  states  of 
elation  and  depression  and  sixty  self-referent  statements  that  are  neutral  in 
content.  Velten  has  shown  that  this  technique  reliably  induces  chanqes  in  mood 
state  as  measured  by  self-report  (MAACi)  and  by  theoretically  related  tasks  such 
as  writing  speed,  distance  approximation,  decision  time,  and  word  association. 

Hale  and  Strickland  (1976)  have  also  corroborated  the  usefulness  of  this  technique. 
Pre-testing  with  the  mood  manipulation  showed  that  it  was  feasible  to  use  forty 
statements,  rather  than  sixty,  without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  mood 
manipulation.  In  fact,  subjects  frequently  reported  boredom  when  they  irere 
required  to  read  the  entire  set  of  sixty  statements  in  twenty  second  intervals. 
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Vf  tten's  tnstructton  wcr*  *l$o  f*  9r4fr  to  otiio  t^o*  Milor 

to  rood  ond  Ittt  ropotUiovs  |a  odditto*.  KO'^Uitiop  tMUotod  tMt 
ond  fcMltf  wort  •<}u4l1y  rt<tPtf««  to  tKt  wood  iodwctto*  toctwfoot  %elto« 

(I9M)  uSfd  ooly  foMiltt  ft  OH  ftody  *\  prtviooi  rtitoiYO  (treltto  I 9t  Niit. 

Mott  1)  fhowtd  0 trtfid  for  dtfftrtfKtt 

Afttr  rtodiod  tMt  forty  Wlf-rtftrtot  fUttMtfit^.  tot  iwOJftCt  wot  fltto 
4 stcood  ICS  to  coMpIttt.  Fo1lowio9  tht  odolMUtrottOA  Of  tOt  ICS.  tlit  wMjoct 
coMpltttd  two  tofkt.  cooottrfroloiictdfor  erdtr.  wOlcM  ttrttd  «»  cotckt  oo  tNt 
tfftctlttntts  of  tht  mood  nonfpwlottoo.  Thttt  ttttt  loclwdtd  tOt  ToOoy  font 
of  MuUlpIt  Afftct  Ad>tct1vt  Chock  Lttt  (Ziicktrooii  I lodto.  tfCtS)  ood  i dIfU 
writing  ttsk  In  which  tht  individuti  wit  gittn  40  tocoodt  to  writ*  down  «t  oitny 
digits  4S  possible,  in  dtsctndiog  erdtr  fro«  100.  loth  of  thtst  ttskt  hdvt  btto 
shown  by  VtUen  <1960)  to  bt  stnsitivt  to  chongts  brooght  about  by  the  tood 
induction  ttchniquo.  When  tho  subjtct  hod  coopicttd  thtst  two  tasks,  s/ht  nos 
carefully  dtbritftd.  Special  attention  was  giten  to  the  subjects  in  the  dtoress* 
ion  condition  to  Insure  that  they  were  able  to  talk  thennselves  out  of  the  wood 
as  easily  as  they  had  talked  theatselves  into  it.  The  esperiaenter  onphasittd 
the  t’-ansient  nature  of  nood  states  and  released  the  subject  only  after  he  felt 
comfortable  that  any  lingering  depression  had  been  relieved. 

Results 

Life  stress  and  <w>era1  depression.  Pearson  product^noment  correlations 
were  computed  between  life  change  scores  and  general  depression,  as  measured 
by  the  Multiple  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (NAACL).  The  data  from  this  experi- 
ment were  combined  with  data  for  an  additional  group  of  subjects  (N*82),  also 
drawn  from  introductory  psychology  courses  and  who  had  completed  the  same  question- 
naire as  part  of  another  study.  The  results  yielded  a significant  negative 
correlation  between  positive  life  change  and  depression,  £ (121)  > -.18  p<.02S, 
and  a marginally  significant  correlation  in  the  opposite  direction  between 


a 

Rcg4t1^  life  chM^e  end  depressteA.  £ (1?1)  * .1].  |><.07.  The  %*m  pattern 
of  results  also  eaierged  on  the  peneral  neaswres  ef  aetlety  a«d  hostility. 

Anxiety  was  negatively  correlated  with  oositive  change,  r (U1)  » -.11.  p^.OfS. 
and  positively  correlated  with  nefative  chanpe.  r (1?1)  • .t2, 
hosltillty  was  uncorrelated  with  positive  change,  hwt  w«s  slfnlflcantly 
correlated  with  the  accunwlatlon  of  nefative  life  chanfe,  £ (121)  * .23, 

Hanlpulatlon  effectiveness.  One-way  analyses  of  variance  on  responses  to 
the  Today  form  of  the  MAACl  Indicated  that  the  ooed  manipulation  had  the  Intended 
effect,  F(1,  36)  • 3.2f,  £^.05  for  anxiety,  £,  (1,  36)  * 5.50,  £^01  for  hostility, 
and  £.  (1.  36)  • 9.3f.  £^.001  for  depression.  Orthofonal  contrasts  showed  that 
subjects  in  the  depression  condition  were  slfnlflcantly  htfher  In  anxiety  than 
those  In  the  elation  condition  and  slfnlflcantly  hlfher  than  both  the  elation 
and  the  control  subjects  in  hostility  and  depression.  While  not  sifnificant 
(£7.25),  the  elation  group  wrote  an  average  of  52  digits,  the  netural  group 
wrote  SO  digits,  and  the  depression  group  wrote  46  digits.  Aisalyses  of  order 
effects  showed  that  mean  responses  on  both  the  MAACl  and  the  digit  writing  tiere 
unaffected  by  the  order  In  which  the  tasks  were  adninistered.  A mood  manip- 
ulation by  order  Interaction  on  digit  writing  Indicated  that  the  depression 
subjects  wrote  significantly  fewer  digits  than  the  neutral  subjects  only  »dten 
the  digit  task  was  adninistered  first,  £ (1,  33)  • 5.76,  £^0I.  There  were 
no  significant  effects  for  sex  of  subject  on  these  or  any  subsequent  analyses. 
Therefore,  the  data  for  male  and  female  subjects  were  coablned. 

Life  Experiences  Survey  and  aood  state.  One-way  analyses  of  variance 
(mood  state)  were  couputed  on  positive  and  negative  life  change  scores  derived 
from  the  life  experiences  protocols  completed  after  the  mood  manipulation.  There 
were  no  significant  effects  due  to  mood  state  on  these  measures.  One-way 
analyses  were  also  computed  on  the  number  of  events  on  which  the  Impact  rating 
became  more  positive  from  the  first  to  the  second  administration  of  the  ICS, 
the  number  of  events  on  which  the  Impact  became  more  negative,  and  the  total 
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mapter  of  evtflts  on  wtilch  Ch«n9»  occtarrod.  Mooi  »Ut*  414  not  41ff»ront1«11y 
tfftct  any  of  thost  noasurts.  Analysis  of  covarlanco  on  tk»  nwabtr  of  ovonts 
tndorstd  on  th«  socond  US.  usln^  ovonts  on  tAo  first  US  as  a oovarlaU.  also 
ylcldtd  no  significant  offoct.  In  addition.  «oo4  stat*  414  net  Inflwnnce  tJ«a 
nuMbcr  of  units  change  on  the  Inpact  rating  In  either  the  positive  or  negative 
direction.  Finally,  the  nunber  of  events  on  which  no  change  occwrrod  was 
uninfluenced  by  the  wood  Induction  technique.  The  neans  for  these  variables 
are  presented  In  Table  1. 


Insert  Table  1 about  here 


Sensation  seeking,  life  stress,  and  wood  state.  The  subject  population  %«as 
divided  at  the  median  (ned1an*12)  Into  high  and  low  sensation  seeiers.  Two-way 
analyses  of  variance  (sensation  seeking  by  mood  nanlpulatlon)  were  ccmputed  on 
each  of  the  life  change  measures  described  above  and  on  both  the  Today  and  the 
In  General  forms  of  the  NkACL.  The  results  Indicated  that  low  sensation  seekers 
were  more  anxious  In  general  than  high  sensation  seekers,  £ (1.  33)  • 4.13, 
g;(.05,  and  that  high  sensation  seekers  were  more  responsive  to  the  eood  manip- 
ulation than  low  sensation  seekers.  Two-way  Interactions  on  Today  Hostility, 

£ (1,  33)  > 4.42,  £:^.05  and  on  Today  Depression,  £ (1,33)  • 8.38,  £^.001,  and 
subsequent  pairwise  comparisons,  showed  that  high  sensation  seeking-depression 
subjects  were  significantly  more  depressed  and  more  hostile  than  low  sonsatlon 
seeking-depression  subjects.  Within  the  high  sensation  seeking  group,  those 
subjects  In  the  depression  condition  were  more  depressed  and  hostile  than  subjects 
In  the  neutral  or  elation  conditions.  This  relationship  did  not  hold  among 
low  sensation  seekers  (see  Table  2).  Despite  the  differential  sensitivity  of 
high  and  low  sensation  seekers  to  mood  manipulations,  there  were  no  Interactions 


Insert  Table  2 about  here 
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s«ns«tl0A  seeking  ond  Mood  ntalptfUtloA  o«  «ny  of  tMe  life  stress 
Measures  described  above. 

Dlscusslow 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  provide  useful  Infonutlon  with  regard 
to  the  assessment  of  life  change  and  with  regard  to  one  variable  which  seeais 
to  Influence  the  effectiveness  of  wod  Mnlpulatlons.  Consistent  with  previous 
research,  the  data  suggest  a relationship  between  the  eiperltncing  of  life 
events  and  depression.  More  laportantly,  the  results  show  that  eiperlinentally 
Induced  mood  states  do  not  significantly  affect  the  subsequent  reporting  of 
life  events  or  the  Impact  ratings  of  these  events.  Comparlslon  of  responses  on 
two  administrations  of  the  Life  Experiences  Survey,  with  the  mood  Induction 
manipulation  Intervening,  showed  no  effects  due  to  mood  on  either  positive  or 
negative  life  change  scores,  the  nuaber  of  positive  or  negative  events  reported, 
or  the  Impact  ratings  of  these  events.  Significant  differences  on  the  Today 
form  of  the  MkACL,  which  followed  the  administration  of  the  second  LES,  suggest 
that  the  mood  manipulation  was  successful  In  Inducing  a particular  state. 
Apparently,  however,  these  mood  states  were  not  reflected  In  responses  to  the  LES. 

One  of  the  difficulties  Inherent  In  accepting  the  null  hypothesis  Is  the 
possibility  that  the  experimental  manipulation  may  not  have  had  the  Intended 
effect.  While  the  responses  to  the  Today  form  of  the  HAACL  seem  to  attest  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  manipulation,  the  possible  role  of  demand  characteristics 
must  also  be  considered.  One  alternative  explanation  for  the  current  findings 
Is  that  the  subjects  In  this  study  may  have  been  responding  to  experimental 
demand  when  completing  the  NkACL  and  were  not  actually  experiencing  the  Intended 
mood  state.  If  this  were  the  case,  one  would  not  expect  responses  on  the 
LES  to  be  affected  and  the  conclusion  that  the  LES Is  unaffected  mood  states  would 
be  premature.  There  Is  evidence,  however,  to  counter  this  Interpretation.  In 
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the  developmental  phase  of  the  mood  Induction  technique*  Velten(1967)  Included 
two  demand  control  groups  In  his  experlaiental  design.  Subjects  In  his  study 
were  Instructed  to  talk  themselves  Into  a mood  (either  elation  or  depression), 
but  were  not  put  through  the  procedure  of  reading  the  self-referent  mood  state- 
ments. Responses  on  the  subsequent  dependent  measures.  Including  the  Today  form 
of  the  MAACL,  yielded  no  differences  between  the  elation  and  depression  demand 
characteristics  groups. 

A second  counterargument  to  the  demand  Interpretation  of  the  present  findings 
centers  on  the  sensation  seeking  data.  The  two-way  mood  condition  bysensation 
seeking  Interaction  Indicated  that  high  sensation  seekers  were  particularly 
responsive  to  the  mood  Induction  technique  when  NAACL Today  hostility  and 
depression  scores  were  considered  as  dependent  measures.  There  Is  no  evidence, 
theoretical  or  empirical,  which  might  suggest  a link  between  sensation  seeking 
and  sensitivity  to  demand  characteristics.  The  present  data  do  not  yield  a main 
effect  for  sensation  seeking  or  an  Interaction  between  sensation  seeking  and 
mood  manipulation  on  any  of  the  measures  relevant  to  the  Life  Lxperlences  Survey. 
These  findings  Indicate  that  responses  to  the  LCS  are  not  distorted  by  mood  stale, 
even  among  Individuals  highly  sensitive  to  mood  Induction  techniques. 

The  possibility  that  Individuals  low  In  life  stress  *rere  creating  a floor 
effect  on  the  Indices  of  change  from  the  first  to  second  administration  of 
the  LES  was  also  considered.  By  definition.  Individuals  low  In  life  stress  have 
endorsed  relatively  few  scale  Items  and  therefore  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  change  their  Impact  ratings  despite  the  possible  effectiveness 
of  the  mood  manipulation.  To  explore  this  possibility.  Individuals  were  divided 
at  the  median  negative  life-stress  score  (med1an*12)  Into  high  and  low  stress 
groups.  An  analysis  of  variance  showed  that  Individuals  high  In  life  stress 
exhibited  both  more  units  of  change  on  the  LES  and  more  events  on  which  no 
change  occurred  (both  products  of  having  endorsed  a greater  number  of  events), 
yet  there  was  no  relationship  between  these  change  scores  and  the  mood 
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manipulation.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude*  therefore,  that  responses  to  the 
LES  are  not  distorted  by  mood  state. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  suggest  that  the  Life  Experiences 
Survey,  a measure  of  life  stress,  can  assess  an  Individual's  subjective 
response  to  the  experience  of  life  events  without  being  unduly  Influenced  by 
mood  state.  This  finding  Is  particularly  Important  given  that  the  assessment 
of  life  changes  Is  retrospective  In  nature.  This  lack  of  relationship  between 
mood  state  and  responses  to  the  LES  also  provides  some  Indirect  reason  to 
suspect  that  life  stress  may  In  fact  result  In  depression  rather  than  depression 
simply  Increasing  the  probability  of  reporting  life  changes.  Further  research 
of  a longitudinal  nature  Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  these  findings  tfould 
hold  for  actual  clinical  depression  as  opposed  to  experimentally  Induced  depres> 
Sion.  Finally,  the  present  study  supports  the  effectiveness  of  Vel ten's (1968) 
mood  Induction  technique  and  further  suggests  that  Individuals  high  In  sensation 
seeking  are  particularly  responsive  to  such  mood  manipulations.  Despite  this 
sensitivity  to  the  mood  manipulation,  however,  the  LES  protocols  of  high 
sensation  seekers  were  unaffected  by  mood  state,  providing  further  evidence 
that  responses  to  the  LES  are  not  confounded  by  mood  states. 
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T«b1e  1 

Responses  to  the  Life  experiences  Servey  «s  i function  of  Mood  Induction 


rx'^TSwiui  Condu<ci>  • — 

Veriable Oeprestlon  Heotral  Clatlon 


Positive  life  change 

7.M 

7.42 

11.8S 

Negative  life  change 

n.so 

8.7S 

8.46 

Number  of  positive  events 

endorsed 

4. so 

4.33 

S.62 

Number  of  negative  events 

endorsed 

6.29 

S.SO 

S.1S 

Number  of  events  on  which 

Impact  rating 

1.64 

1.67 

3.1S 

became  more  positive 

Number  of  events  on  which 

Impact  rating 

2.29 

2.67 

2.38 

became  more  negative 

Number  of  units  change  In 

positive  direction 

3.42 

6.10 

4.79 

Number  of  units  change  In 

negative  direction 

2. SO 

2.83 

6.00 

Note:  One-way  analyses  of  variance  and  orthogonal  contrasts  yielded  no 
significant  differences  between  means  on  any  variable 
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Table  2 

Responses  to  the  Depression  Scale  of  the  Today  • MMCl  as  a fiinctlon  of 
Sensation  Seeking  and  Mood  MinIpuUtlon. 


Sensation  Seeking 

Low 

High 


Mood  Manipulation 

Depression  Wetitral  Elation 

14. DO*  13.12*  11.75* 

23.5*^  15.0*  7.8* 


Note:  Means  sharing  the  same  subscript  were  not  significantly  different  from 
one  another. 


